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CONVERSATIONS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, BE- 
TWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SONS. 





BY SAMUEL M,. JANNEY. 
(Continued from page £92.) 
On Salvation by Christ. 


James. In our last conversation, the attributes 
of the Divine Being and the Divinity of Christ, 
were discussed: and I now feel desirous of 
being better informed respecting the Christian 
doctrine of salvation. 

Father. This is the most important subject 
that can possibly engage our attention ; and we 
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dominion of sin, and consequently an exemption 
from the misery that is entuiled upon sin, both 
here and hereafter. This view is confirmed by 
the whole tenor of the sacred writings; and it 
appears that the special object of Christ’s mission 
was “ to save his people from their sins.” Mat. i, 
21. A man cannot be truly said to be saved from 
his sins, while he is living in the daily practice 
ofsinning. For “ he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous ;” but “he that committeth sin is of 
the devil.” 1 John iii. 7, 8. The next inquiry 
is, Whatis sin? The apostle John answers, 
“ Sin is the transgression of the law.” John iii. 4. 
Well, what law is it that we are now living un- 
der? Itis not the law of Moses; but the law of 
the new covenant, which is written in the heart. 
For, “ This is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days,saith the Lord ; 
I will put my daws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts; and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to mea people; and they 
shall not teach every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: 


| for all shall know me, from the least to the great- 


est. For I will be merciful to their unrighte- 
 ousness, and their sins and their inquities will [ 
‘remember no.more.” Heb. viii. 10. Jer. xxxi. 


ought each one of us to take it into serious con- | 33. It appears then, that sin is the transgression 
sideration, and endeavor to know by experience of this holy law: “ for if our heart condemn us, 
what it is to be saved from sin. It is an indi- God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
vidual work ; for “no man can save his brother, | things ;” but “ if our heart condemn us not, 
nor give to God a ransom for his soul ;” but we | then have we confidence towards God.’’ 1 John 


must all “‘ work out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” Phil. ii. 12. 


iii. 20, 21. 
Now if we will revert to our own experience, 


John. I should think this last quotation is not | we shall find that every transgression of this law 


to be taken so literally as to imply that we can 
work out our own salvation without Divine assist- 
ance. 

Father. Certainly not. It only means that 
we should accept the offers of Divine grace, and 
heartily co-operate therewith : for the apostle says 
in the next verse, ‘It is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.”’ 
After all that we can do, our salvation must be 
attributed to God : for although it cannot be done 
without us, it is equally certain that it cannot be 
done of ourselves. ‘“‘By grace are ye saved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God.” Eph. ii. 8. 

The first point to be considered in this inquiry 
is, What issalvation? I think all must acknow- 
ledge, that it is a deliverance fiom the guilt and 


written in the heart, is followed by condemna- 
tion and disquietude: forthe Divine Author of our 
being has so constituted the human mind, that we 
never can be happy while in a state of disobedience 
to his holy law ; therefore he says, “ Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backsli- 
dings shall reprove thee.” Jer. ii. 19. “ Say ye 
to the righteous, it shall be well with him; for 
they shall eat the fruit of their doings: but wo 
unto the wicked, it shall be ill with him; for the 
reward of his hands shall be given him.”’ Is. iii. 
10. “The work of righteousness shall be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and 
assurance for ever.” Is. xxxii. 17. This “ peace 
of God, which passeth understanding” this holy 
joy and serenity of mind, which springs from 
“the loveof God shed abroad inthe heart.” 
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is the only thing that can fill and satisfy the crav- 
ings of an immortal soul, which pants for the joys 
of eternal life. How importaut then is the in- 
quiry, What is it that separates us from the Di- 
vine harmony, and cuts us off from the joys of 
paradise ? “ Behold,” says the prophet, “ your 
iniquities have separated between you and your 

&': and your sins have hid his face from you.” 

. liv. 1. Ifsin separates the soul from God, 
it is clear that we cannot be united to him while 
we continue to be sinful : for ** what communion 
is there between light and darkness? what con- 
cord between Christ and Belial ?”’ But “ thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift !’ He not only 
sent his beloved Son into the world to “save 
his people from their sins,” and to “ destroy 
the works of the devil,’ (1 John iii. 8,) but he 
still reveals himself to man as a God “ nigh at 
hand, a very present help in time of trouble ;” 
and it is “ through his mercy that he saves us by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.”’ All he requires of man is, to re- 
pent of his sins by éurniny away fvom them, and j 
to become obedient to “the law of the spirit of | 
life in Christ Jesus, which makes free from the 
law of sin and death.” This “law of sin and 
death” is the law which ‘“‘ wars in our mem- 
bers,”’ (Rom. vii. 23, viii.2,)and consists of “‘ the 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life, which are not of the Father, but of 
the world.” It is needful that the power of God 
should be revealed in man, to overcome these 
spiritual enemies ; and therefore his holy Word, 
or Spirit of truth, is sent to ‘ convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” This 
is that “‘ grace of Grod which bringeth salvation, 
and hath appeared unto all men, teaching us, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly justs, we 
should live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world.” He who lives in obedience to 
this Spirit of truth, or grace of God, will find 
a continual growth and increase of strength, by 
which he will be enabled to resist temptation and 
to work righteousness ; until, at length, it will 
become his study and delight to do the Father’s 
will, aud glorify his name on earth. Thisis the Em- 
manuel state, in which God becomes the life of the 
soul: for he is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end ofour salvation. ‘I am 
the Lord,” he says, ‘‘and besides me there is no 
Saviour.” Is. xliii. 3, 11. “Iam a just God 
and a Saviour: there is none besides me.’’ Is. 
xlv. 15, 21, xlix. 26, lx. 16, Hos. xiii. 4. There- 
fore, unto him, “ the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and for ever.” Jude, 25. 

John. These views appear to be consistent 
with the scriptures, as far as they go; but it 
seems to me that a very important doctrine of 
Christianity still remains to be considered. I 
mean the doctrine of atonement. 

Father. l have been speaking of what I con- 
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sider the doctrine of atonement or reconciliation, 
For it is admitted even by trinitarian writers, 
that “ the doctrine of atonement, as far as relates 
to sin, is nothing more than the doctrine of re. 
conciliation.” And indeed, ina sense agreeable to 
this, that of bringing into a state of concord and 
reconciliation, the word atonement itself had 
been originally used by old English writers, with 
whom, aecording to Junius, Skinner and John. 
son, it was writen at-one-ment; —signifying to 
be at-one, or tocome to an agreement. [See 
Magee on Atonement. pp. 184, 186.] 

Now, it appears to me that God is altogether 
unchangeable himself and perfectly pure and 
holy; and therefore, the sinner cannot be in a 
state of concord and reconciliation with him, un- 
til his sinful nature is removed by “the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Thus, “ putting off the old man with his deeds, 
and putting on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him that cre- 
ated him.”’ Col. iii. 9, 10. 


(To be continued.) 


From the London Friend. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRIVATE CHA- 
RACTER OF JOSEPH STURGE. 


“Tn venturing to make a few observations on 
the character of my late dear and honored friend 
Joseph Sturge, which I hope may be profitable 
to some of the readers of The Friend, I shall 
scrupulously avoid entering upon any sketch 
of his most useful and devoted life, as I sincerely 
hope it will fall into abler hands than mine to 
prepare a memorial of him, which will be both 
interesting and instructive to the public at large. 

There are some points, however, of a more 
private character, to which I think it may be 
well to allude in the periodicals which circulate 
in the religious Society to which he belonged. 

It may be well supposed that a man whose 
generous and loving heart seemed large enough 
to embrace within its sympathies almost the 
whole human race, would evince towards the 
members of his own family all the warmth and 
sincerity of a most disinterested affection. And 
so it was. Joseph Sturge ever manifested such 
tenderness and sympathy towards the various 
members of his family circle, that he seemed 
like a magnet of love, drawing all together in a 
bond of uninterrupted union, which was not only 
a source of mutual happiness, but by its recip- 
rocal influence was made instrumental to the en- 
largement of the sphere of public usefulness which 
he so nobly occupied. 

The sympathy and assistance he received from 
the members of his own family during his long 
and varied public labors it is difficult fully to 
estimate ; but it was ever felt and acknowledged 
by our departed friend with all that warmth and 
generosity which marked his general character. 
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It is not f . 
this delightful 
much it assis 


labors, and h 


o? although I know how 
oseph Sturge in his public 

xiou§ he was to acknow- 
ledge what he to others for his release from 
much of the toil, and detailed attention, to a 
large and sometimes anxious business. Nor 
should it be forgotten, in the vast amount of 
writing which his diversified engagéments in- 
volved, how truly valuable to him was the help 
rendered by his devoted sister, Sophia Sturge. 
The affection which subsisted between them from 
childhood was remarkable, and it is not easy 
adequately to appreciate the support and the 
strength this sister was to him through a series 
of years, until the close of her life in 1845. 

But in speaking of his social and domestic re- 
lations, his conduct towards those who served 
him, both in his household and in his business, 
must not be omitted. Joseph Sturge was not 
only a kind and generous master, ever attentive 
to the physical comforts of those he employed, 
but he felt deeply the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, as it regarded their religious interests and 
their moral improvement. The whole of the 
men in the employ of the firm at Gloucester were 
every year invited, with their wives and families, 
to partake of a bountiful tea; and the invitations 
to this annual party being extended to various 
classes, the number who met on these occasions 
was seldom much under three hundred. The 
evening was occupied by addresses on various 
subjects, well adapted to improve and elevate, as 
well as to interest, those for whose enjoyment it 
was intended. At the close of the meeting each 
workman, as he retired from the room, was 
presented by Joseph Sturge with a packet of 
books, for the reception of which he provided a 
few years ago a small bookcase in each of their 
cottages. But that which, I believe, made a far 
deeper impression on the minds of these men 
and their families than any pecuniary liberalities, 
was the kindness and sympathy which Joseph 
Sturge evinced in visiting them at their own 
homes. ‘T'o visit from seventy to eighty houses, 
rather widely scattered, was no light duty, and 
I believe often occupied several days, but these 
visits will be long and gratefully remembered 
by those who received them, and, combined 
with the general influence of Joseph Sturge’s 
character, I have no doubt, have been mainly in- 
strumental in raising the character of the men toa 
standard considerably above the general average. 

If time and space would admit, I could relate 
some touching instances of his kind and delicate 
attentions to his domestic and other servants ; 
but I trust I have said enough to awaken in the 
minds of others a desire to follow the example 
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‘enter into any details of| he most strikingly exhibited the tenderness of 


his affectionate heart; and blended with this 
tenderness was a deep sense of his responsibility 
in the training of the beloved children whom 
God, in his providence, had entrusted to his 
care. Most truly was the government of his 


children a government of love ! 


Though arrived at that period of life whgn 
rest and quietude are most congenial, he yet 
constantly joined his little children in their 
recreations, and entered into their juvenile 
amusements with all that heartiness and cheer- 
fulness which are so attractive to the young. 
Doubtless he looked upon this manifestation of 
sympathy as calculated to strengthen him in his 
efforts to lead them to their God and Saviour. 
But whilst he daily recognized the duty of re- 
ligiously instructing his children, he yet deeply 
felt that without the divine blessing upon this 
labor of love, it would prove ineffectual in pro- 
moting the soul’s salvation. Scarcely a night 
passed when he was at home that he did not 
sit by the bedside of his only boy, and there 
evince by his affectionate language, his tears, or 
his prayers, his deep solicitude for the present 
and eternal welfare of his now fatherless child. 
May the Lord in his mercy abundantly answer 
those bed-side prayers, and may He give to 
every one of us who are parents the inclination 
and the ability to imitate so bright an example 
of paternal love! 

There are few things, I believe, which more 
correctly test the spiritual condition of parents 
than the interest they take in the religious 
instruction of their children ; if their hearts are 
warmed by the love of Christ, and softened b 
the tendering influences of his Spirit, they will 
enter upon this important duty with hopeful- 
ness and pleasure; but if their own hearts are 
cold and indifferent to the things of God, they 
will feel it a lifeless, if not a painful duty, to 
perform. How solemn and touching to the af- 
fectionate parent must be the reflection that his 
continued refusal to accept in true contrition of 
soul the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, is not 
only jeopardizing his own soul, but alas! may 
endanger the spiritual welfare of his dear child- 
ren, or lead to the awful consummation of -an 
eternal separation from them. I think we can 
scarcely over-estimate the reciprocal advantages 
to both parents and children, of early religious 
instruction ; and if that instruction is occasion- 
ally impressed on the loving child by a tender 
mother’s tears, or an affectionate father’s pray- 
ers, it will greatly deepen the impression, and 
may prove, by, the divine blessing, a source 
of help and strength to the falterimg child in 
after periods of temptation and trial, if it does 


of one who, by the influence of divine grace, | not at once produce all the fruit they could 
was enabled so beautifully to exemplify the | desire. 


character of a Christian master. 


And here I must say, in passing, that whilst 


It was, however, in the parental relation that I would by no means encourage the offering up 
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of vocal prayer, of ‘veel. puayer, ‘without: seme seme -<f need; hautnw end biaemnaele ames ta some sense of need, 
and some feeling of love to God our Saviour ; 
yet I do believe if the voice of supplication, or 
a simple word of encouragement or exhortation, 
was more often heard in our families, it would 
be a mutual benefit in promoting the growth of 
divine grace in the hearts of those who hear, 
amd of those who speak. 

“The liberality with which Joseph Sturge con- 
tributed to almost every benevolent object which 
he considered worthy of support, has probably 
led to an over-estimate of his pecuniary means ; 
but whatever may have been the amount of his 
property in later years, there was a time in his 
earlier life when he was so far straitened in his 
circumstances, as to feel it his duty to cireum- 
scribe his housekeeping expenditure to £100 a 
year. But the desire to share with others what- 
ever he possessed kept pace with an increasing 
income, and if this course had not been, dictated 
by his naturally kind and generous heart, it 
would have been pursued under a deep sense 
of his responsibility to God, as a steward of his 
manifold gifts, But the mode in which this 
duty and stewardship were fulfilled, developed 
one remarkable and very interesting "feature in 
Joseph Sturge’s character—namely, his uniform 
and Christian simplicity. 

Generous hospitality was the characteristic of 
his house ; but there was no display+no equipage 
—none of the assumption of position or appear- 
ance of luxury which we sometimes see in the 
establishments of Friends, who seem scarcely 
aware of its inconsistency with their Christian 
profession, or with the advocacy of the continu- 
ance of what are termed the peculiarities of 
Friends. I trust the consistency of our dear 
departed friend’s example of Christian modera- | m 
tion adds weight to the views heso feelingly 
expressed on this subject in the last Yearly 
Meeting he attended. 

There are other traits in J oseph. Sturge’s cha- 
racter which might be illustrated with interest 
and profit, but I feel that I have already tres- 
passed largely upon your columns, and will 
therefore conclude this notice of some parts of 
the more private life of one of the most gener- 
ous and devoted Christian philanthropists it 
was ever my privilege to know. 

SAMUEL Bow y. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF OUR 
DECEASED FRIEND, JACOB L. MOTT. 


(Concluded from page 292.) 
Happiness of Resignation. 


Man may have the natural or acquired ability 
to deliver elegant orations, (either extemporane- 
ously or by previous preparation,) and these may 
be couched in the language of Christ and his true 
ministers in different ages of the world, and they 
may impart much creaturely zeal, both in the 


speakers and hearers, and move their natural feel- 
ings powerfully, and yet produce no real conver- 
sion to God, neither promote the advancement 
of his cause. 

Oh, how necessary it ixfor those who are call- 
ed to the work of the ministry to be faithful, 
feeling as Paul did, “‘ Wo is unto me if I preach 
not the gospel.” That they should not only feel 
it a necesgity laid upon them to preach the gos- 
pel, but to keep close to their commission, which 
is not to convert or proselyte unto themselves, 
but unto Christ. “ For other foundation no man 
ean lay than that which is already laid ; Christ 
revealed, the power and wisdom of God. ” No 
other saving principle can be preached than that 
which regenerates the heart, causing a surrender 
of the will of man to the guidance of his Heavenly 
Father. 

Then let none be discouraged. ‘‘ They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightnéss of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars, forever and ever.’ The t true minis- 
ter trembles when he stands in the presence of 
God asa public advocate for his glories. 

I most fully believe in the Scriptures of truth, 
and cannot trifle with those sacred writings. 
The Society of which I am a member has never 
denied their authenticity, nor the account which 
the evangelists give of that stupendous miracle, 
the conception and birth of Christ, nor of other 
miracles therein recorded. Never have we doubt- 
ed them, but with admiration and gratitude 
contemplate His holy example and humble resig- 
nation in that awful hour, when he felt the 
weight of that work upon him forwhich he came 
into the world, which caused him to cry out, 
“My God ! my God! why hast thou forsaken 

me! yy 

I consider it extremely dangerous to indulge in 
speculations upon subjects connected with the 
Christian religion : to those who are endeavoring 
to be wise above what is revealed, Paul gives a 
merited reproof, ‘‘ Thou fool !’’ 

Some are so weak and low in their conceptions 
as to imagine that metaphors, by which invisible 
things are illustrated by visible, are to be taken 
literally, while others refine away everything un- 
til realities are called in question. 

The Divine Master, to comfort his immediate 
followers, told them, “‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions ; if it were not so I would have 
told you.” The humble Christian, the child of 
God, instead of dwelling on the query—how or 
where is this mankion ? can repose in confidence, 
that when he shall have passed the time of his 
probation here, he may commit his spirit into the 
hands of his Heavenly Father. 

No one can fail to perceive the superior beau- 
ty and sublimity of the language of the Scriptures, 
nor will the frequent repetition surprise us, when 
we consider that much of it is figurative and po- 
etical; as for instance, “The fields smile ;” 
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“The stars cry out;” “The floods clap their 
hands,”’ &c. 

In a letter to a friend a short time previous to 
his death, he says: I feel it right to recommend 
to parents that, while bringing up their children, 
they encourage them to read the Scriptures of 
truth. I have found much comfort in them 
during this long sickness ; passages and circum- 
stances are frequently brought to reniembrance 
that are like bread cast upon the waters, found, 
and become food after many days. 

Although he seldom appeared in vocal prayer, 
it appears from his writings on paper that he not 
unfrequently poured out his suppliant feelings 
in retirement, from which the following is se- 
lected : 

In commemoration of thy mercy, thy infinite 
mercy, Oh Father, I bow before thee, and with 
the voice of thanksgiving and praise offer the tri- 
bute which is due to thee alone. I acknowledge, 
with thy ancient servant, David, Oh Lord, my 
God! thou art very great, thou art clothed with 
honor and with majesty. Thou coverest thyself 
with light as witha garment. Thou stretchest 
out the heavens likea curtain. Thou makest the 
clouds thy chariot; thou walkest upon the wings 
of the winds; thou visitest thy dear children 
with every of thy sure mercies, even to the ends 
of the earth, and enablest them to look unto thee, 
and to receive strength to cry, Abba, Father. 
Bless the Lord, Oh my soul, and forget not his 


benefits, who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender 


mercies. Give ear, Oh ‘thou who dwellest be- 
tween the cherubims, shine forth in mercy upon 
us, we commemorate thy gracious condescension, 
and pray for a continuation of thy favors. Al- 
though thou artcentred in the eternal tribute, 
Holy! Holy! Holy! and hallelujahs of glorified 
spirits, angels and archangels, yet thou art with 
the humble and contrite soul, that trembles at thy 
word. 

Like the Apostle Paul, he knew how to abound 
and how to be abased, as the following record of 
his experience testifies. 

The beloved of my soul, who in my tender 
state had so graciously filled my heart, now hid 
his face from me, and [ was not indulged with 
those seasons of\solace which I had before enjoy 
ed. I waited for the return. of the dearest object 
of my svul, often querying, Why stayeth my be- 
loved so long, or what have I done since his last 
embrace, to occasion this withdrawal of his pres- 
ence? I was impatient; I sought him in my 
chamber, in meeting, and in the fields—places 
where I used to receive his favor, but these seem- 
ed to have lost their charm since my beloved was 
not there. I sought him, but I found him not. 
Like the spouse in the Canticles, I was ready to 
ask, “ Did you see my beloved?” I was discon- 
solate day and night, and may say [ mourned as 
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a dove who had lost his mate. My tears moved 
not his pity, and his ears seemed deaf to all my 
cries, whilst imperious watchmen wounded me, 
and the cruel enemy upbraided me with all I had 
gone through for my beloved’s sake, telling me I 
had better stayed in Egypt, than thus to languish 
in the wilderness. Great indeed were the con- 
flicts I met with, not knowing why it should be 
thus, and fearing that | was dying to all that was 
spiritual ; yet my soul was encouraged to wait 
a little longer, and some days after, to my inex- 
pressible joy, I felt the sweet influences of Divine 
Love, saying to my soul, “Follow on to know 
the Lord; Joseph, spiritual Joseph, is yet 
alive.” 

Oh, here I found again that inestimable jewel, 
the pearl of my best affections and the life of my 
hope, with such revivings as Jacob experienced 
when he had the assurance of the welfare of his 
son: and my soul, bowed under an humbling 
sense of gratitude, said, ‘‘it is enough, it is enough,” 
I will go down and see him before I die. 

On another occasion he writes: When brought 
into a state of musing, what an immense field has 
the light of truth unfolded to my view. The 
whole universe, governed in all its parts with in- 
finite wisdom, unbounded goodness, and Almighty 
power, glorious attributes of Divinity, whose om- 
niscient eye pervades the whole, so that not even a 
sparrow shall fall to the ground, aleaf move, or 
a thought exist in the mind, without his notice ; 
then how true is the doctrine that God searcheth 
the heart and trieth the reins of the children of 
men, and that “In him we live and move and 
have our being.” That if we take the wings of 
the morning and fly unto the. uttermost parts of 
the earth—if we descend into the deep or ascend 
to heaven, the darkness and the light are both 
alike to Him, from whose presence none can flee. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge. What mind, enlight- 
ened from above, can contemplate, without grate- 
ful aspirations and profound veneration, that foun- 
tain of goodness and love ; who inspires of his full- 
ne&s, “ All thiugs are of God.” Oh, how broad 
the expanse of mental vision! What mind can 
doubt his goodness and love ? or that he continues 
to inspire his children? ‘Who art thou, Oh 
man, that shall attempt to scan or limit the attri- 
butes of God?” <‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived the good 
things that God hath in store for them that love 
his appearance ; with theylories he shall reveal.” 
Where shall limits be found to man’s exaltation ? 
when raised in the image of God, he shall tread 
the courts of the highest heaven, being allied to 
him, joint heir with Christ in au inherltance that 
shall gladden the soul through an endless eterni- 
ty. “For the glory of the Lord shall endure 
forever ;”’ the Lord shall rejoice in his work. The 
Lord shall reign forever and ever, even thy Gol 
Oh Zion. 
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FEMALE INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page 292) 
In the United States, the telegraphing is large- 














art of the compositor. 
heard in various directions within a few years, 


























that a great deal of our printing is likely to be 
doue by them henceforth. Much was said be- 
forehand about the impossibility of their endur- 
ing the smells of the office, but the same thing 
used to be said of oil-painting ; and in both cases 
it isa mistake. If printing ison the increase 
among women, much more so is painting in oils 
and on glass. Printing reminds us of book- 
binding, which affords an admirable occupation 
to women. One well-known firm was, some few 
years since, employing 200 young women, under 
careful arrangements for their moral welfare, 
technical improvement, and daily comfort. Such 
means of instruction were provided as prevented 
their domestic qualities from being spoiled by 
their regular business. For the sake of quiet and 
respectability, little was said where so much 
was done: but the few who saw the workrooms, 
and followed the processes, from the folding of 
sheets to the highest ornamentation of the cov- 
ers, are not likely to forget that spectacle of 
cheerful and prosperous industry. 
Before quitting the commercial department of 
female industry, we must remark that in all coun- 
tries, and at all times, the fitness of assigning to 
women what may be called the hospitable oceupa- 
tions had been admitted. In metropolitan hotels 
the presence and authority of a master may be 
. requisite ; but, all through the country, the image 

of a good landlady presents itself when rural inns 
are in question. ‘Throughout our literature, the 
country landlady is a pleasant personage; and we 
hope it may be so for agestocome. She makes 
the angler welcome, and gives him a luxurious 
home during his summer holiday ; and she cooks 
his fish as no other woman knows how to do. 
Her sisterin the sporting county has a similar 
abode to offer in autumn, among stubble fields, 
and near some choice covers ; and she is as ad- 
mirable at game as her sister in fish. A plea- 
sant landlord is very weli; but a widowed hostess 
is fully up to the duty, and seems rightfully to 
fill the place. And so it is where the ecenery is 
the attraction. She is weatherwise for the ad- 
vantage of her guests. She can tell them at 
what time of day they should see the waterfall with 
its rainbow or slanting sunbeam. She can fit up 
the boat comfortably for delicate ladies or dream- 
ing poets. She puts up good luncheons for ex- 
plorers and mountain climbers; and when they 
come home wearied and hungry, she has the 
bright little evening fire ready, and the tempting 
light supper, and the clean airy bedroom. The 
race of rural landladies ought never to die out; 
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ly consigned to women ; and with it the kindred become more common than it has been. 








|nor should woman’s stake in institutions of hos. 
| pitality ever be withdrawn. 
| We are told that boarding house life will 


We 


From what we have, have boarding-houses in London and Edinburgh, 


| Liverpool and Hull, and othertowns, for foreign. 


we believe that the manipulation of type by ers accustomed to that mode of living at home, 
women is found to be such an advantage here; We see also, moreand more, the tendency of our 


bachelors, young and old, to dine anywhere but 
at their lodgings. Some go to luxurigus clubs; 
some to boarding-houses; some to chop-houses ; 


in some to cooks’ shops, of various grades. 


Bad cooking seems to be both cause and effect of 
the growing change. An ill-cooked dinner, re- 
peated sufficiently often, sends the lodger else- 
where for his chief meal ; and the want of daily 
practice on the lodger’s dinner causes the Jand- 
lady to lose any skill she might once have had. 
Thus is swelled the popular lamentation over the 
decay of the art of cookery among the working 
women of England, from the peasant’s wife, who 
gives her household dry bread or watery potatoes, 
to the great lady of the first-class inn, who is as 
1elpless among her own servants as if she had 
come from another planet. 

This is a topic worth a pause ;—if indeed it bea 
pause or interruption to speak of an art which 
would, any day, make the fortune of any work- 
ing woman who was skilled in it. Some of us, it 
may be hoped, have wives who are not bent on 
inflicting on us, in our leisure hours, the kitchen 
troubles of our own or our neighbors’ houses : 
yet every man of us is aware that one of the irk- 
some cares of life at present is the difficulty of 
obtaining cooks who can send up wholesome 
meals to the nursery (a thing of superlative im- 
portance), or satisfy the most moderate tastes of 
the dining-room. We are constantly hearing 
that the art of domestic cookery is declining in 
this country, and almost gone. Aftersome deep 
reflection, and comprehensive observation on 
this matter, we are disposed to think that there 
isa good deal of exaggeration in some direc- 
tions, while the evil is plain enough in others. 
Count Rumford’s Essays prove that cottage cook- 
ery was, throughout many counties, as bad in 
the last century as itis now. The contrast which 
he pointed out between the prisoners of war who 
made a warm, savoury dinner out of a red her- 
ring and bread and water, and the natives round 
their prisons who ate up the same value in the 
shape of a slice of dry bread, and whose wives 
and mothers insisted that it must come to the 
same thing because it cost the same, was as strik- 
ing as any cottage picture of a skill-less meal 
that we can offer ncw. Our religious tracts and 
othersermonising books forthe poor tell us, as im- 
aginative grandmothers used to do, of the la- 
borer’s home, where the wife made a good stew 
every day, and there was always the hot juicy 
rasher or the Welsh rabbit for the good man’s 
supper; but Count Rumford’s account was the true 
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one; and the people [of more ranks than one] 
laughed toscorn his news that the process of cook- 
ing could alter the actual nourishment conveyed 
by a given portion of food. Bnt there can be no 
doubt that the middle class of our countrywomen 
are far less skilled in the knowlededge and prac- 
tice of cookery than their grandmothers, who 
were themselves apparently inferior to their 
grandmothers. We are not going into the old con- 
troversy about how much time and thought the 
cares of the store room and kitchen used to oc- 
cupy, and how much they ought to occupy. It 
is enough that the gentlewomen of a former cev- 
tury could not be said to be inferior in sense, in- 
telligence, and manners to those of our own 
time ; and that we have therefore every reason to 
believe that our wives and sisters would be no 
worse for understanding the business of the kitch- 
en. The learning and graces uf some of the an- 
cient ladies of England compel us to suppose 
that, in each age, such narrowness or shal- 
lowness as exists is owing to restrictions on 
intercourse, by war or other influences; and that 
if the opportunities of our day had been granted 
to our ancestors, the dames would have been as 
accomplished as ours are, without being worse 
cooks. Well! is the art to be lost ? or will an 
effort be made to recover it? 

Our wives complain that they never had an op- 
tunity of learning it. Their mothers took no 
notice of their natural wishes [every girl has an 
innate longing, we are confident, for the house- 
hold arts, if nature had but her way]; and the 
consequence is—a heavy weight of care on the 
heart in marrying, and many an hour of keen 
mortification afterwards, in addition to the con- 
stant sense of inability and dependence, and 
dread of shame and tacit reproach. Such is the 
wife’s confession, when she can bring herself to 
make a clean breast of it. But what can be done 
for the daughters ? There used to be means of 
instruction in cooking and in sewing, as there 
now are in drawing and music. Why is it not 
a branch of female industry now to give such in- 
struction, instead of leaving those departments of 
knowledge a blank, while hundreds of govern- 
esses are ,starving or living on charity, in the 
workhouse or outof it? It may not be necessary or 
desirable for young ladies tospend so many hours 
in the still-room, among conserves and quacke- 
ries, as the damsels of three centuries ago, when 
kitchen cookery was gross and wholesale; and it 
might be better that they should learn from 
their mothers how to order and superintend the 
administration of food ; but if their mothers have 
not the requisite knowledge, skill and ideas, it 
would be a great blessing to have a professional 
instructress within reach. By none, we fear, is 
such a training more needed than by the heads 
of boarding-houses in England. Our ordinary 
tables d’hote are almost as bad as the American, 
in regard to cookery. How different are the 
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German, where every lady is a trained cook! If 
the ladies of London complain that their hus- 
bands spend more and more time at the clubs, 
and take fewer meals at home ; if boarding-house 
keepers find the business not a good one in Eng- 
land ; if lodging-house keepers complsin of the 
sma'! gain of inmates who only sleep at home; 
let them all look to their consciences as to the 
table they offer, andsay whether it is not reasona- 
ble that we should go for our dinner where we 
can have a good one for the same cost as a bad 
one. 

A suggestion has been made and repeated, but 
not yet acted on, we believe, that lecturers should 
travel through the country with a portable kitch- 
en, to give instruction in plain cookery, as im- 
proved by modern science and art, and especially 
by the discoveries of the lameuted Soyer. Hum- 
ble housewives were chiefly in the view of the 
adviser,—the wives and daughters of small 
tradesmen, artisans and cottages, who might be- 
come convinced, by the evidence of their senses, 
of the economy and luxury of a good treatment 
of the commonest articles of food. It would be 
a great work if some educated woman would try 
the experiment. Its direct success is more than 
probable ; and it might introduce into our towns 
a regular method of instruction in establishments 
where young women of almost every rank would 
thankfully become pupils. Is not this one ofthe 
undisclosed paths of industry in which there 
would be no interference by the jealousy of men? 

If the complaint be well founded, that there 
are no good cooks to be had for middle class 
households, why is such an evil permitted? If 
womankind has always had a faculty for that kind 
of achievement, how comes it to be in abeyance 
in England at present ? Whose fault is it, if we 
are ill-supplied with cooks? The only use of ask- 
ing the question is to learn how to supply the 
need. Qne mischief, no doubt, is the wrong- 
headeduess with which we have gone to work in 
our popular schools, in our zeal to elevate the 
laboring classes. 

Mrs. Austin quotes, in her useful little tract, 
the prospectus of a school, instituted by Miss 
Martineau of Bracondale near Norwich, for the 
education of a few girls of the shopkeeping and 
artisan class, apparently. Two @ld-fashioned 
adjoining houses are devoted to the object; and 
there is a good play-ground. For sixpence a 
week a sound practical education is given. 

‘This is the skeleton of the scheme, Mrs. 
Austin says of the prospectus, ‘ which differs in 
nothing from a common day school, save in the 
things taught, and above all, in the direction 
given to the tastes and habits of the pupils. With- 
gut seeing it in operation, it is impossible to ima- 
gine the life and energy which Miss F. Martineau 
and her excellent assistants have infused into it. 
The lessons ou objects, which I heard, those on 
arithmetic, and the writing, were excellent. 
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The attention of the children never flagged. Their 
eyes were fixed with eager inquiry on the cheer- 
ful animated face of their young mistress. But 
excellence in these branches is not rare. Miss 
Martineau, in a letter now before me, touches 
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102 quarts of gruel, were supplied to the village, 
simply by the adoption of a judicious and econ- 
omical system of cookery.’ 


Mr. Armistead adds— 
‘It is a matter of thankfulness, though not of 


the true points of superiority in her school and | surprise, that a system so easy and simple of 


its mistress: “I think myself very fortunate in | 
having a mistress so capable of teaching the 
higher branches of knowledge, and yet so anx- | 
ious to give an interest to all home and useful 
duties. . The idea of taking pleasure in cutting 
out their own clothes, washing, &c., seems so 
new to the children.” 

‘ According to Miss F. Martineau’s wise plan 
of feeling her way, and attempting nothing on a 
large scale till she has proved its success on a 
small one, the girlsat present only wash for 
the mistress and the housekeeper, who is their in- 
structress in this department. 

‘On the same principle of slow and cautious 
advance, cooking has as yet not been attempted. | 
This will come hereafter. Every needful ap- 
pliance is ready. Meantime, an important step 
in domestic education has been gained. Those 
of the girls who live a distance bring their din- 
ners. Their humble repast is set out and eaten 
with the nicest attention to cleanliness and _pro- 
a. I saw the table exactly as it had been 
eft by the girls who had just dined. Not a 
thing was out of its place, nor was there a trace 
of untidiness or disorder. The service of the | 
table is performed by the girls in turn. They 
clear away the dishes and plates, knives and 
forks, clean them, and deposit them in their 
places. I saw one at her work washing the earth- 
en vessels, wiping, not smearing them, and ar- 
ranging them, dry and bright, on pantry shelves 
of spotless whiteness. It was with peculiar sat- 
isfaction that I soon afterwards saw the same 
girl come into the school and teach a class of 
younger girls arithmetic.’ (Pp. 18-20.) 

By an introduction of a subsequent date, we 
learn that at first the cooking was a difficulty,— 
the parents preferring sending the’children with 
cold food of greater cost, to paying a small sum 
which would enable them to have a warm meal, | 
with the benefit of learning to cookit. Bat the 
opposition was gradually giving way. 

A letter to the ‘Times’ (January 29, 1858), 
from the Vicar of Sandbach, Cheshire, exhibits 
the next scene of progress ;—a scene which con- 
trasts remarkably with that of a learned philolo- 
gical inspector, hammering his abstractions into 
girls who had no idea how to discharge any one 
duty in life, avd were certainly not at alllikely to 
learn it from him. 

‘ The results of the Sandbach National School 
kitchen for the sick and aged poor, are—that 
with the sum 77/.12s 63d., derived chiefly from 
the offertory collections, 852 dinners of roast 
mutton, 807 of mutton chops, &c., making in all 
2,104 meat dinners, with 176 puddings, and 


operation should have excited an amount of ingni- 
ry, personal and by letter, to an extent which 
leads to a well-grounded hope that in a few years a 
kitchen will form a necessary part of the Nation- 
al School of every large parish throughout the 
kingdom, a result no less beneficial to the sick 
poor than to the children themselves, thus early 
initiated in industrial employments well suited to 
their condition in after life.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1859. 


We acknowledge the reception of an article 
from J.,and like the spirit it manifests, but it 
is not written with sufficient clearness for pub- 
lication. 





Communicated. 

Digp, at his residence in Smith Township, Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, of a lingering illness of several 
years standing, Joun TraGo, in the 46th year of his 
age. He was a consistent member of West Monthly 
Meeting, and bad recently been recommended a Minis- 
ter, in which capacity he was much esteemed, bis 
communications being of a practical and original 
character. The funeral took place in the afternoon 
of the next day, at West mecting house, attended by 
an unusually large number of friends, and neighbors. 
A few words were spoken in reference to his life, and 
character, a deep solemnity appeared to spread over 
the assembly, and a feeling of sympathy with the 
afflicted family seemed to pervade the mind of most 
present. He has left a fond wife, two affectionate 
daughters, an aged mother, brother and sister, as 
well as a number of other and more distant relatives 
to mourn their bereavement ; but they are consoled 
by the reflection that their loss is his eternal gain. He 
expressed when apparently under much sofferirg, he 
had many seasons of sweet comfort they knew not of; 
his countenance was ever bright and cheerful, not a 
murmur escaped from him, ro that it might be truly 
said, his “peace seemed to flow asa river.” Thus 
much it bas been thought right to say of our dear de- 
parted friend. 

——, on the 4th inst., near Rising Sun, Cecil Co., 
Md., in the full faith of a blissful immortality, she 
having given satisfactory evidence that she was pre- 
pared, Mercy W. daughter of David and Anna Amelia 
Phillips, aged 22 years. 

, On the 25th inst., Jos1an, son of T. Ellwood 
Chapman, in the 21st year of his age. 








If thou hast done an injury to another, rather 
own it than‘ defend it. One way thou gainest 
forgiveness ; the other, thou doublest the wrong 
and reckoning. — PENN. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE ROCKS. 


Unbelievers in geology often ask, ‘How was it 
possible for animals or reptiles to make the im- 
pressions which are now said to be their footsteps 
preserved in the solid rock ?”” Hugh Miller had 


the hardened mud were complete. 


prints from the opposite bank, and also exhibit- 


ing signs of haste, I detected the track ofa 
og. 


The details of the incident thus recorded in 
The sheep 


a rare faculty of finding apt illustrations from | had gone down into the hollow shortly after the 


daily life of the abstrusest theories of science, and | 


retreat of the waters, and while it was yet soft ; 


in his ‘‘ Popular Geology, ” just published a work | and the dog, either acting on his own judgment, or 


of singular fascination and eloquence, he tells the 
followingincident, which answers this perplexing | 
question : 

“ The strange reptiles of this ancient time, in 
passing over the tide-uncovered beaches of the 
district, left their footsteps imprinted in the yield- 
ing sand ; and in this sand, no longer yielding, 
but hardened long ages ago into solid rock, the 
footsteps still remain. And with truly won- 
derful revelations—revelations of things the most 


evanescent in themselves, and of incidents regard- | posite bank. 


ding which it might seem extravagant to expect 
that any record should remain, do we find these 
strange markings charged. They even tell us 
how the rains of that remote age descended 
and how its winds blew. 

Let us see whether we cannot indicate a few 
of at least the simpler principles of this department 
of science. The artificial sheet of water situated 
among the Pentlands, and known as the Com- 
pensation Pond, was laid dry, during the warm 
summer of 1842, to the depth of ten fathoms ; 
and as a lake bottom, ten fathoms from the 
surface, is not often seen, I visited it in the 
hope of acquiring a few facts that might be 
of use to me among the rocks. What first 
struck me, in surveying the brown sun-baked bot- 
tom from the shore, was the manner in which it 
had cracked in the drying into irre gular polygonal 
partings, and that the ripple-markings with which 
it was fretted extended along only a narrow bor- 
der, where the water had been shallow enough to 
permit the winds or superficial currents toact on 
the soft clay beneath. As I descended, I found 
the surface between the partings indented with 
numerous well-marked tracks of the feet of men 
and animals, made while the clay was yet soft, 
and now fixed in it by the drying process, like 
the mark of the stamp in an ancient brick. And 
some of these tracks were charged with lit- 
tle snatches of incident, which are told in astyle 
remarkably intelligible and clear. At one place, 
for instance, I found the footprints of some four 
or five sheep They struck out towards the mid- 
dle of the hollow, but turned upwards at a cer- 
tain point, in an abrupt angle, towards the bank 
they had quitted, and the marks of increased 
speed became palpable. The prints instead of 
being leisurely set down, so as to make impres- 
sions as sharp-edged as if they had been carved 
or modelled in the clay, were elongated by being 
thrown out backwards, and the strides were con- 
siderably longer than those in the downward 





on that of the shepherd, had driven them back. 
A little further on I found the prints of a shoed 
foot of small size. They passed onward across the 
hollow, the steps getting deeper and deeper as 
they went, until near the middle, where there 
were a few irregular steps, shorter, deeper and 
more broken than any of the others; and then 
the marks of the small shoes altogether disapp-ar- 
ed, and a small nuked foot of corresponding size 
took their place, and formed a long line to the op- 
In this case, as in the other, the 
details of the incident were clear. Some urchin, 
in venturing across when the mud was yet soft 
and deep, after wading nearly half the way shod, 
had deemed it more prudent to wade the rest of 
it barefoot than to bemire his stockings. In each 
case the incident was recorded in peculiar char- 
acters ; and to read such characters aright, when 
inscribed on the rocks, forms part of the proper 
work of the ichnologist. His key, so far at least 
as mere incident is concerned, is the key of cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; and very curious events, 
as I have said—events which one would scarce 
expect to find recorded in the strata of ancient 
systems—does it at times serve to unlock. 

In some remote and misty age, lost in the deep 
obscurity of the unreckoned eternity that hath 
passed, but which we have learned to desig- 
nate as the Triassic period, a strangely formed 
reptile, unlike anything which now exists, paced 
slowly across the rippled-marked sands of a lake 
or estuary. It more resembled a frog or toad 
than any animal with which we are now acquaint- 
ed ; but to the batrachian peculiarities it added 
certain crocodilian features, and in size nearly 
rivalled one of our small highland oxen. The 
prints it made very much resembled those of a 
human hand ; but, as in the frog, the hinder 
paws were fully thrice the size of the fore ones, 
and there was a gigantic massiveness in the 
fingers and thumb, which those of the human 
hand never possess. Onward the creature went 
slowly and deliberately, on some unknown errand, 
prompted by its instincts; and as the margin of 
the sea or lake, lately deserted by the water, 
possessed the necessary plasticity, it retained 
every impression sharply. The wind was blow- 
ing strongly at the time, and the heavens were 
dark with a gathering shower. On came the 
rain; the drops were heavy and large; and 
beaten aslant by the wind, they penetrated the 
sand, not perpendicularly, as they would have 
done had they fallen during a calm, but at a con- 


line. And, bearing direct on the retreating foot-Isiderable angle. But such was the weight of 
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the reptile, that, though the rain drops sank 
deeply into the sand on every side, they made 
but comparatively faint impressions in its foot- 
prints, where the compressive effect of its tread 
rendered the resisting mass more firm. ‘We have 
here, in a single slab,” says Dr. Buckland, in his 
address to the Geological Society for 18 40, in re- 
ferring to these very footprintsand their adjuncts 
—‘‘we have here, in a single slib, acombination of 
proofs as to meteoric, hydrostatic, and locomotive 
phenomena, which occurred atatime incalculably 
remote, in the atmosphere, the water, and the 
movements of animals, from which we infer, 
with the certainty of cumulative circumstantial 
evidence, the direction of the wind, the depth 


lent, considerate, and business-like way; with 
brotherly kindness he ascertained what would 
add to the well-being of his people, and supplied 
the want kindly, beneficently, yet not lavishly, 
with a completeness that showed his pleasure in 
giving, yet with an orderly economy. He consi- 
dered himself as a responsible steward, and as his 
fortune had been the fruit of God's blessing on 
industry, he desired, remembering the labor of 
his youth, to reward industry in others, and to 
make as many hearts as he could light and grate. 
ful to God the Giver, never, seeking to fix the 
eye of the receiver on himself. 

“ Lizzie Forster was, like my grandfather, tra. 
ly a Friend in appearance and in principle. She 


and course of the water, and the quarter toward | was a person of excellent understanding, high 
which animals were passizg, The latter is indi-| principle, the kindest heart, distinguished for 
cated by the direction of the footsteps which | sagacious observation and keen wit, stedfast and 
formed the track ; the size and curvature of the | self possessed. She held that place of high re- 
ripple marks in the sand, now converted into | spect, in my grandfather’s establishment and 
sandstone, show the depth and direction of the | amongst his friends, which those always will hold 
current ; while the oblique impressions of the | who act firmly upon the love and fear of God, 
rain drops register the poiut from which the | and whose bearing reaches the inward testimony 
wind was blowing at or about the time when the! jn the heart of the beholder; that in nothing do 


animals were passing.” —Boston Journal. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


FROM THE LIFE OF M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


Amongst the visitors who continually sojourn- 
ed with us at Barr, were the venerable Judge 
Oliver and his niece Miss Clarke, with whom, as 


I have mentioned, an acquaintance had begun at 
Five Ways; the eccentric Lord Monboddo; 
and lastly, my grandfather Barclay, whose resi- 
dence was at Urie, the home of our venerated an- 
cestor, Robert Barclay, the Apalogist.. He gen- 
erally came to us twice a year, when he attended 
or returned from Parliament. He was member for 
Kincardineshire. Of all the pleasures of my 
childhood, by far the greatest and the sweetest 
in recollection were the visits, whether of the 
days or weeks, to my dear grandfather at 
Dudson. I can hardly say how delightful to me 
was the quiet, the spirit of love and order and 
peace, which characterised his household. The 
family, as | remember it, consisted of my grand- 
father himself and of Lizzie Forster. She had 
formerly superintended the education of wy aunts, 
my father’s sisters, but after the death of my 
grandmother and my aunts, Lizzie Forster con- 
tinued her post as head of the establishment. 
My grandfather himself presented so striking a 
likeness to William Penn in West’s picture of 
the Treaty with [ndians, that | never knew any 
person who had seen both who was not struck by 
it. He was very cheerful, orderly, active, acute 
as a man of business, and most kindly in his con- 
sideration and thought for the welfare and hap. 
piness of all about him. Whilst my mother be- 
stowed out of her benevolent heart like a noble 
benefactress, my grandfather gave in a benevo- 


they come forward from self-will, and in nothing 
| do they hold back or compromise the divine teach- 
ing ; and that neither deluded by their own voice 
nor that of others, they know and sedulously fol- 
| low the voice of the Good Shepherd. 
| «Lizzie Forster was also eminent for a tact 
and prudence, which gave her an exquisite sense 
'what to do and what to leave undone, what 
to regulate and what to leave uninterfered 
with, in the family in which her lot was cast, 
but to which she was not united by blood. 
I ever respected and loved her; length of years 
and experience have only added to my high 
veneratiou for her memory. 

“ All the servants at Dudson, from the butler 
down to the humblest labourer in the garden, 
seemed to partake of the influence of the heads 
of the houschold. All the habits, all the pursuits 
and conversation, were tinctured by kindlines and 
usefulness ; and the spirit of quietude and love 
which reigned there, was a delightful rest after 
the intellectuality, the brilliance, and the constant 
meutal stimulus of Barr. 

“Well do I recollect my dear grandfather’s 
cheerful voice, as, at about six o’clock, on a bright 
summer morning, he would call me to accompany 
him in his early walk, or, if he were suffering 
from the gout, to walk by his wheel-chair round 
the shrubbery. First, we used 'to visit the little 
garden he had given me, and watch the growth 
of the seeds or roots I had planted there under 
his direction. Then we proceeded to the hot- 
house or conservatories, where my grandfather 
affixed to various bunches of grapes or pines the 
names of invalid friends or others, to whom they 
might be acomfort. If I had been a good child, 
he would let me affix the tickets, and would teach 
me to print the names on them, or perhaps allow 
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me to be the bearer of some of his gifts. And 
then he liked to visit his bees in their glass hives, 
whence he drew many a lesson onindustry. He 
was likewise a great florist, and delighted to visit 
his greenhouse, his auriculas, or other choice 
flowers. Then we proceeded to the pond, or 
rather, perhaps, lake, since the stream on which 
Birmingham stands runs through it. This lake 
occupied eight or ten acres, and was of a consi- 
derable length. It was truly beautiful ; its bor- 
ders indented, and clothed with the finest willows 
and poplars I ever saw. The stillness was de- 
lightful, interrupted only by some sparkling leap- 
ing fish, or the swallow skimming in circles over 
the water, the hissing of the swans from their two 
woody islets, or the cries of the wild fowl from 
the far off sedges and bulrushes. It used to be 
a delight to me,when standing near my grandfa- 
ther in a rustic fishing-house at the farthest end of 
the pool, he applied to his lips a little silver whis- 
tle (such as now, sixty-six years after, I wear in 
remembrence of him), and immediately the sur- 
face of the lake seemed instinct with life. Wa- 
ter fowl of all descriptions rose from their coverts, 
and hurried towards us; the heavy Muscovy 
ducks, sheldrakes, Burrow-ducks, from the 
Severn, sea-gulls, Canada and Cape and 
tall Peruvian geese, and the little moor-hen 
and teal, half sailing, half-flying, with six 
majestic swans, all drew near to be fed. How well 
do I remember my grandfather then saying to me, 
‘Thou canst not do much good, and canst feed 
but a very few animals; yet how pleasant it is to 
do even that! God, the Father of all, opens His 
hand, and all his creatures on the face of the 
— are filled with good. How blessed is 

e! 

‘Then my grandfather would visit his mill, 
which was near the lake ; there he inquired after 
all his workmen, went to the cottages of any that 
were ill, and was sure to leave some substantial 
evidence of his visit, besides the kind word which 
accompanied all his gifts. Pleasant were his 
friendly calls on some infirm or aged person, or 
sickly child, and sure were those who diligently 
attended his school ofa reward. 

‘¢ On our return to breakfast, my grandfather 
would make me partake of his little ration of toast 
and clotted cream, and then came the pleasure 
of throwing open the window, and spreading corn 
with salt on the large pigeon board. How [ en- 
joyed the sudden flight of almond tumblers, Ja- 
cobins, pouter, carrier pigeons, and doves, with 
many other sorts, and to hear their busy beaks 
on the board, making what I used to call ‘ pigeons’ 
hail?” How eagerly I listened when my grand- 
father pointed out to me the deep attachment of 
the carrier pigeon to her home, of the queest to 
her nest, of the turtle-dove to her mate ; that they 
could only flourish upon corn, and all their food 
seasoned with salt! He alsoshowed me their beau- 
tiful bat sober plumage, and pointed out, when 
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they soared up aloft, how bright their iridescent 
colours appeared in the sun. [loved to learn 
all these particulars concerning the Columbidz 
in my childhood, but how many years after was 
it, when in a different phase of mind, and 
under a different teaching, I felt the force 
and beauty of the Christian symbol, that pure 
and holy dove-like spirit which wanders not from 
its home,—the heart of her Lord,—and can nev- 
er be separated in affection from him to whom her 
heart is consecrated : who feeds on the living 
bread, the corn of the kingdom, whose thirst can 
be assuaged only by the living waters, and whose 
food is seasoned with salt ; and, finally, whose ex- 
ternal garb and bearing, modest, sober, and un- 
obtrusive, is yet radiant with a heavenly light, 
caught from a beam of that Sun of righteousness 
in whom her heart delights. My grandfather 
only told me the facts of natural history ; but I 
have thought, in long after years, that he had a 
deeper meaning, whilst he waited till the word 
and Spirit of God might itself explain the living 
truth to my heart; and oh! how often have I 
blessed him for it! 

‘Tt was a great pleasure to me, at my grand- 
father’s, to listen t» Lizzie Forster as she read 
aloud the lives of good men, or the accounts of 
the efforts made for abolishing slavery ; and many 
a word of life, which they perhaps little thought 
I heeded, dropped like a seed, which, though 
long buried, sprang up in after years in my 
soul. 

“ T loved, too, to assist my grandfather in ar- 
ranging old letters and papers from friends of bis 
youth or of his ancestors. Many of these old letters 
were so worn with time that they scarcely hung 
together and my grandfather often read me some 
oftheir contents. [can well recall the feeling of 
awe with which I touched these papers, and looked 
upon the very handwriting and familiar expresions 
of daily life of those who had so long slept in the 
grave. I felt they were my relations, my own 
flesh and blood; they were once mirthful and 
cheerful, and talked as we talk, and now where 
are they? Where we shall soon be. Who will 
look over our letters, us we look over theirs? 
Will our souls be with God in happiness, or shall 
we be blotted out? And will the letters we leave 
behind speak a blessing or a curse from the 
dead tothe living? These feelings sunk deeply 
into my mind, 

‘¢Qne more anecdote respecting my grand- 
father. He was most kind to us, his grandchil- 
dren, but I believe yet more especially to me, who 
was three years and a half older than any one of 
the others, and who from delicate health always 
preferred the quiet society of those older than 
myself, to children’s play. It was his custom to 
give each of his grandchildrena guinea on the 
day of their birth, and on every birthday to add 
another, paying us also interest on the former. 
When we were seven years old he made us begin 
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to keep the account ourselves. 


he intended the whole sum as a little present ; 


besides this, he frequently gave me money, some- 
He 
gave me also a little account-book in which he 
desired I should accurately set down everything 
I received and expended. This was contrary to my 
natural taste and habits. It was also very different 
from my dear mother’s magnificent manner of 
speading and acting in all that related to money ; 


times half-a-crown, sometimes a guinea. 


but one day my grandfather called me to him 


and said :‘My child, thou didst not like when I 
advised thee the other day to save thy six- 
pence, instead of spending it in barberry drops 
But dost thou remember 
that the beautiful flowers in thy garden, so sweet 
and so bright, all grow from those ugly brown 
roots thou wert so busy planting, and that it was 
so much trouble to weed and to water? And so 
the bright pleasure of being generous can in like 


and burnt almonds. 


manner only grow from the homely root of self- 
denial. 
the cocoa-nut!’ 
incident ? 


tiful cup. It had long been the object of my 
ambition to possess a cocoa-nut. When I was 
five years old my grandfather, to my great joy, 
brought me a magnificent one from Liverpool. I 


had set my heart upon making a little feast for 


the whole family, myself included, with its con- 
tents, and in my mind’s eye I already saw its 
shell turned intoa cup. Just at this time a 
gentlemen’s servant, a Black, came to our house 
with his master, a West India captain. .I had 
never seen a Black before, was frightened, and 
called him ‘ramoneur,’ thinking he was a chim- 
ney-sweeper ; but on its being explained to me 
that he was a negro, that he had been kid-napp- 
ed from his country, and taken from his fami- 
ly and friends, and brought away and sold for a 
slave in Jamaica, and that he could never see 
his country more, I immediately ran for my co- 
coa-nut and gave it to him, saying: ‘ This is 
from your country ; itis all I have to give you, 
but take it and welcome.’ The servant was ever 
after very kind to me, and I remembered the 
pleasure I had in giving the cocoa-nut was very 
much greater than I could have had in eating it 
and making acup ofit. ‘Thus,’ my grandfa- 
ther said, ‘thou seest the best pleasures arise 
from self-denial ; we cannot be sclf-denying wise- 
ly till we know the real value of what we give 
up; that is why I wish thee to keep exact ac- 
counts.’ 

“« My grandfather’s household was a strictly 
friendly one, and there were some about him very 


This was to go 
on till each attained the age of twenty-one, when 


Dost thou remember too, the Black and 
This alluded to the following 
I had often heard of cocoa-nuts, and 
read descriptions of them, growing in the country 
of the Blacks, from the beautiful cocoa-nut 
palm ; and I had been told that the pulp and 
the milk were delicious, and the husk good to 
make cordage, and the shell would make a beau- 
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anxious to train me inthe habits of Friends. One 
of these persons sometimes said to me ; ‘See how 
beautiful are the sober and unobtrusive colors 
of the linnet, of the dove,and the red-breast. | 
hope thou wilt imitate them in thy attire,’ I would 
answer: ‘ But art thou not glad, though, that it 
pleased God not to create grandpapa’s peacocks 
and golden pheasants on Friends’ principles?’ 
Nevertheless, I was deeply attached to Friends, 
It was one of my greatest pleasures to be taken to 
the Friends’ meeting, either on the Sunday or 
week days, and scarcely knowing it, I felt the 
influence of that holy presence of God, visibly 
recognised by so many persons whose garb marked 
them as withdrawn from the world, and whose 
countenances for the most part bore the impress 
of love and peace. I felt as one entering an over. 
shadowing summer cloud, where the presence of 
light is felt, though no distinct object is seen; 
and I well remember after my own childish ‘ meet- 
ing’ was over, as I used to watch the progress of 
the sunbeam as it successively illuminated the 
countenances of those on the benches before me, 
how often did I say to myself,’ Oh, that a ray 
of light from God like that sunbeam would come 
to me and teach me truly to know Him!’ And 
if this was not vouchsafed to me at that time, yet 
never can I sufficiently express my deep obliga 
tions to the Friends I met with at my grand- 
father’s. They did not indeed bring forward 
dogmatic truth, as I have heard so many do since; 
possibly there was not enough of this; but still 
further were they removed from the irreverent ha- 
bit of bandying about the most sacred truths as 
subjects of superficial and colloquial discussion. 
Deep and reverent was their feeling that the truth 
of God can only be taught by the Spirit of God: 
hence they lived the truth instead of talking about 
it. Their habitual recollection, if it did not an- 
nounce the dogma, inspired a living sense of the 
Divine omnipresence and ompiscience. Their 
chastened language and voice, and peaceful placi- 
dity of manner, spoke a sense of their accounta- 
bility to that Supreme Power in whom they con- 
fided. The caution and guardedness, and yet 
definite correctness, with which they declared 
their sentiments, bore with it an impress of a 
humble consciousness of fallibility, and a feeling 
of the preciousness of truth. Their seasons of 
silence seemed to utter, with a silent tongue, 
‘Acquaint thyself with God and be at peace.’ The 
indefatigable industry and zeal with which they 
pursued plans of benevolence told that their 
hearts recognised that God had indeed made of 
one blood all the children of men.” 





TO CURE THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO. 


A man who for many years was addicted to 
the chewing and smoking of tobacco, but who 
has entirely abstained from the weed for over 
thirty years, communicates to The Independent 
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the method of cure which he adopted. We copy 
it, hoping it will prove effectual in many other 


es : 

“T had a deep well of very cold water ; and 
whenever the evil appetite craved indulgence, I 
resorted immediately to fresh drawn water. Of 
this I drank what 1 desired, and then continued 
to hold water in my mouth, throwing out and 
taking in successive mouthfuls, until the craving 
ceased. By a faithful adherence to this practice 
for ubout a month, I was cured ; and from that 
time to this have been as free from any appetite 
for tobacco asa nursing infant. I loathe the 
use of the weed in every form, far more than I 
did before I contracted habit of indulgence.” 


THE OVER HEART. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


For Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things, 
to whom be glory forever !—Paul. 


Above, below, in sky and sod, 
Jn leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the aged Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 
Tbe measured order of His plan. 


And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all, 
One Being’s tidal rise and fall 

In soul and form, in sound and sight, 
Eternal outflow and recall. 


God is: and man in guilt and fear 
The central fact of nature owns; 
Kneels, trembling, by his altar-stones, 
And darkly dreams the ghastly smear 
Of blood appeases and atones. 


Guilt shapes the terror: deep within 
The human heart the secret lies 
Of all the hideous deities ; 

And, painted on a ground of sir, 
The fabled gods of torment rise! 


And what is He? The white grain nods, 
The sweet dews fall, the sweet flowers blow, 
But darker signs His presence show ; 
| The earthquake and the storm are God’s, 
And good and evil iuterflow. 


Oh, hearts of love! Oh, souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and blest! 
To you the truth is manifest ; 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon his breast! 


In Him of whom the Sybil told, 
For whom the prophet’s harp was toned, 
Whose need the sage and magian owned, 
The loving heart of God bebold, 
The hope for which the ages groaned ! 


Fade pomp of dreadful imagery, 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their bate and selfishness and pride! 

Let the scared dreamer wake to see 
The Christ of Nazareth at his side! 


What doth that hely Guide require? 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 
But, man a kindly brotherhood, 

Looking, where daty is desire, 

To Him, the beautiful and good. 


Gone be the faithlessness of fear; 
And let the pitying heaven’s sweet rain 
Wash out the altar’s bloody stain, 

The law of hatred disappear, 
The law of love alone remain. 


How fall the idols false and grim! 
And lo! their hideous wreck above 
The emblems of the Lamb and Dove! 
Man turns from God, not God from bim, 
And guilt, in suffering, whispers love ! 


The world sits at the feet of Christ 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled : 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 


The theme befitting angel tongues 
Beyond a mortal scope bas grown, 
Ob heart of mine! with reverence own 
The fulness which to it belongs, 
And trust the unknown for the known! 


‘‘ BE FIRM AND TRUE.” 
BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Be this thy duty, friend, through life, 
To hoard the good with “ miser care,” 
And in the stern, contested strife, 
Undaunted stand, and not despair. 


He who continues firm and true, 
And holds his passion under ban— 
Whose soul abbors and scorns to do 
A wanton wrong to any man! 


And feels that he himself is bound, 
By all the ties existence cheers, 

To aid, support, where’er is found, 
The needy in this “ vale of tears :” 


Will, by our God—as bards have sung— 
Be deemed the wealth of earth above, 

And ranked in heaven as rare, among 
The treasured jewels of His love. 


THE TRUTH DOTH NEVER DIE. 


Though Kingdoms, States, and Empires fall, 
And dynasties decay ; 
Though cities crumble into dust, 
And nations die away ; 
Though gorgeous towers and palaces 
In heaps of ruin lie, 
Which once were proudest of the proud, 
Tne truth doth never die! 


We'll mourn not o’er the silent past ; 
{ts glories are not fled, 
Although its men of high renown 
Be numbered with the dead. 
We'll grieve not o’er what earth has lost, 
It cannot claim a sigh ; 
For the wrong alone hath perished, 
The Truth doth never die! 


All of the Past is living still— 
All that is good and true ; 

The rest hath perished, and it did 
Deserve to perish, too! 

Tbe world rolls ever round and round, 
And time rolls ever by ; 

And the wrong is ever rooted up, 
But the Truth doth never die! 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR. 


It is impossible to estimate the vast amount 
of suffering and destitution entailed upon mil- 
lions of our race, by the war that is now occupy- 
ing the powers of Europe. We, who hear the 
distgnt rumor of the conflict, and ofttimes only 
the eclat of the victorious party, may lose sight 
of the dreadful carnage and sickening horrors 
attendant upon the battle field, but it is never- 
theless a scene revolting to every feeling of our 
better nature and altogether at enmity with the 
precepts of our holy Pattern. 

One, whom we would not cite as authority 
upon many subjects, has recorded that the crime 
and misery, the idleness and debauchery intro- 
duced into a country during a single campaign, 
equals or exceeds the vice encountered, under 
ordinary circumstances, in three centuries. 

Walter Scott admits that the battle of Water- 
loo created fifteen thousand widows, and a late 
account considers it probable that twenty thou- 
sand widows and sixty thousand orphans were 
created by the recent battle of Magenta. 

In thesixteen years intervening between 1799 
and 1815, the French army absorbed four mil- 
lion five hundred and fifty six thousand men. 
Of a million and a quarter raised by conseription 
for Napoleon’s army in 1813, only one hundred 
thousand remained alive the following year 1814. 

It appears from official statements recently 
made, that the military forces of Europe now 
embrace four million two hundred and forty-six 
thousand two hundred and ninety two soldiers 
under arms, exclusive of “sailors, guards, civil, 
national or militia.” Only think of it! a popu- 
lation equal to one seventh of our entire republic, 
whose professional business is murder and blood- 
shed. Trained and paid by taxation of enlighten- 
ed Christian nations, by stratagem or open war- 
fare, to slaughter and butcher their brethren, 
without provocation and without animosity, to 
gratify the selfish aims of ambitious’ partisans. 
We assert, and believe it to be undeniably a 
truth, that war under all circumstances is wrong, 
and at variance with the teachings of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, who declared that “all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
and “my kingdom is not of this world; if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight.’’ If this be admitted, how impor- 
tant is it to turn the attention of the mind from 
the pomp and circumstances of war to a calm 
recognition of its true character. 

Oh, ye teachers! to whom is entrusted so 
much of the training of the youthful mind, wheu 
in their text books they read of some “ brilliant” 
sanguinary struggle, and their enthusiastic im- 
aginations are dazzled with the glory of the 
‘splendid achievment,” are you careful to di- 
vest the fascinating and dangerous recital of its 
false glare, and to teach those who are looking 
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to you for instruction, that greater “is he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city !” 

When the history records a lengthy and 
graphic account of a spirited naval engagement, 
do you tell them the particulars are unnecessary 
and teach them to omit them. 

When they read that “the troops were the 
third time reluctantly led on to the charge,” and 
their opponents were commanded “ not to fire til] 
they could see the pupils in the eyes of the enemy,” 
do you show then such scenes are worse than 
brutal, and never were and never can be entitled 
to admiration, and that 
‘* One self approving hour, whole years outweighs, 

Of stupid starers and of loud buzzas.” 

Do you explain to their unformed judgments, 
that the expression “our glorious revolution,” 
is, literally translated, eight years of privation 
and suffering, during which were sacrificed three 
hundred thousand of our ancestors ? 

Would I could present this subject so clearly 
to you who are devoting your time and energies 
to the responsible and interesting occupation of 
teaching, that you would be constrained to use 
every influence over the minds of those, whom | 
believe you are conscientiously endeavoring to 
instruct, to remove ;the false investitures from 
this unrighteous idol. 

Do not be discouraged because your text books 

| are not unexceptionable. Children readily sym. 
pathize with thuse they love and respect, and 
correct views constantly presented must make an 
impression ; at all events, do what you can. 


Tth mo. 19th, 1859. 


TRAVEL FROM AND TO PHILADELPHIA THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO. 


In 1824 the summer route of travel to Balti- 
more was by the Union line of steamboats and 
packets, from No. 6 South Wharves. The Steam. 
boat left this city every day at 12 o’clock, and 
going by the way of New Castle and French- 
town the passengers reached Baltimore early the 
next morning. When the navigation was ob- 
structed, the route by stage was through Chester, 
Wilmington, Elkton, and Havre de Grace, leav- 
ing Philadelphia at 73 o’clock, A. M., and ar- 
riving in Baltimore au4 A. M., the following 
day. The New York United States Mail line 
by the way of Trenton, Princeton, and New 
Brunswick, left the ofige No. 30 south Third st. 
at 3 o'clock, P. M. daily. The summer route 
through Bordentown and Washington, left Mar- 
ket St., wharf by steamboat daily at 6 o’clock 
A. M., and arrived at the same hour. The win- 
ter route, by coach, was through Bristol, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, and New Brunswick. The New 
York Union line of steamboats left daily at 6 
o'clock A. M., and 12 M., the route being 
through Trenton, Princeton, and New Bruns- 
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wick; the New York Columbian Line of steam- 


boats left at 6 A. M., and 6 P. M., going | 


through Bordentown and Washington. Anoth- 
er line known as the ‘‘ New York New Line”’ 


by steamboats, left daily at 12 M., returning at ' 
10 A. M., the route being through Bordentown, | 
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fragments of the brittle substance. It gradually 
assumed the required shape. After finishing 
the base of the arrow-head (the whole being only 
little over au inch in length) he began striking 
gentler blows, every one of which I expected 
would break it in pieces. Yet such was their 


Princeton and New Brunswick. The Lancaster | adroit application, his skill and dexterity, that in 
and Pittsburg stages left the Western Hotel, at 4 ! little over an hour he produced a complete obsidi- 


o'clock A. M., daily, the route being through 
Harrisburg and Chambersburg. Passengers by 
this line had to rise early, but early rising was 
more fashionable then than now. ‘The stages for 
Bethlehem left the office in Race street above 
Third, three times a week. Frankford stage left 
twice a day ; Downingtown stages three times a 
week ; Bridgeton left daily at sunrise ; German- 
town and Chestnut Hill, twice a day ; Great Egg 
Harbor Mail stage, once a week; Haddonfield 
stage, daily ; Mount Holly stage, daily. Besides 
the above there were many stages running to 
many towns in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
Norristown, Reading, &c. Thirty-five years has 
made a marked change in mode and speed of in- 
land travel. The traveller who left Philadelphia 
for New York, by the mail line, at 3 o’clock P. 
M., and by a change of horses at numerous 
stations, reached that city in time for dinner next 
day, after riding all night, may now breakfast 
in Philadelphia, dine in New York, and take bis 
supper here, and have two or three hours to 
spare for business. The towns contiguous to the 
city, which could be reached twice a day, may 
now be travelled to every fifteen minutes or half 
hour, and to Frankford without the use of 
steam.— Public Ledger.: 


HOW THE INDIANS MADE STONE ARROW HEADS. 


The heads of Indian arrows, spears, javelins, 
&c., often found in many parts of our continent, 
have been admired, but the process of forming 
them conjectured. The Hon. Caleb Lyon, on 
a recent visit to California, met with a party of 
Shasta Indians, and ascertained that they still 
used those weapons, which in most tribes have 
been superseded by rifles, or at least by iron- 
pointed arrows and spears. He found a man 
who could manufacture them, and saw him at 
work at all parts of the process. The description 
which J.yon wrote and communicated to the 
American Ethnological Society, through Dr. EK. 
H. Davis, we copy below : 

The Shasta Indian seated himself upon the 
floor, and laying the stone anvil upon his knee, 
which was of compact talcose slate, with one 
blow of his agate chisel he separated the obsidian 
pebble into two parts, then giving another blow 
to the fractured side he split off a slab some 
fourth of an inch in thickness. Holding the 
piece against the anvil with the thumb and fin- 
ger of his left hand, he commenced a series of 
continous blows every one of which chipped off 


‘an arrow head. 


I then requested him to carve 
me one from the remains of a broken porter bot- 
tle which (after two fuilures) he succeeded in 
doing. He gave as a reason for his ill success, 
he did not understand the grain of the glass. 
No sculptor ever handled a chisel with greater 
precision, or more carefully measured the weight 
and effect of every blow than this ingenious In- 
dian, for even among them, arrow-making is a 
distinct trade or profession, which many attempt- 
but in which few attain excellence. He under- 
stood the capacity of the material he wrought, 
and before striking the first blow, by surveying 
the pebble, he could judge of its availability as 
well as the sculptor judges of the perfectness of 
a block of Parian. In a moment, all that I had 
read upon this subject, written by learned and 
speculative antiquarians of the hardening of cop- 
per, for the working of flint axes, spears, chisels 
and arrow heads, vanished before the simplest 
mechanical process. I felt that the world had 
been better served had they driven the pen less, 
and the plow more ! 


CAOUTCHOUC CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


It is proposed by means of animproved meth- 
od, to substitute caoutchouc tyres for wheels, 


instead of iron, as at present. This form of car- 
riage wheel tyre has in various forms been before 
the public for a number of years,but the great dif- 
ficultyin applying them was found to be in fixing 
them on the wheels. This difficulty according toa 
more recent mode, has been overcome, by forming 
the tyres with an elongated inner rib, which is 
held in a recess in the rim of the wheel, and 
tightly squeezed up. The first attempt to intro- 
duce elastic tyres consisted in using tubes of 
compressed air, formed of India rubber, and these 
were found to give an exceedingly smooth mo- 
tion on the roughest road, but were liable to ac- 
cidents ofa ratherawkward nature-—they occasion- 
ally exploded with quite a startling report. An 
endeavor was made to form an India rubber tyre 
with a combination of strong canvass web made 
up with it in concentric layers, as in the strong 
India rubber hose used for fire engines, &c. ; 
it was found, however, that although a tyre thus 
constructed was more easily retained on the wheel 
the canvass and rubber began to separate from 
each, by the internal working of the tyre when 
subjected to hard work on the road. It is thought 
however, that there is no difficulty of this kind 
which may not in time be overcome. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS. 


How delightful it is to contemplate the hea- 
vens! They are “ stretched out as a curtain to 
dwell in!” Not only as far as the human eye 
can see, but beyond the remotest boundary which 
the highest telescopic powers can reach, does the 
ethereal firmanent extend! We can find no 
limit, no boundary. Millions of miles may be 
traversed from any given point of space, and 
still the heavens appear illimitable. Infinity is 
stamped upon them. And with what gorgeous 
splendorand magnificence is that curtain adorned! 
In every direction it is studded with worlds, 
suns and systems, all harmoniously moving in 
perfect and undeviating obedience tothe Almighty 


will. The soul in such a contemplation is ab- 
sorbed. arth ceases to hold us with its silver 
chain. The wind, set free from grovelling pur- 


suits, mounts up, as on the. wings of an eagle, 
and soars away through immensity of space, sur- 
veying and admiring the innumerable revolving 
orbs, which like so many “ crowns of glory’’ and 
“diadems of beauty,” bespangle that firmanent 
“ whose antiquity is of ancient days,” and which 
so powerfully attest that “the hand that mad 
them is divine !’’ 

The immense distance of the fixed stars claims 
our attention, and awakens the most enrapturing 
feelings in the mind. Reason is compelled to 
give the reins to imagination, which tells us 
there are stars so distant that their light has 
been shining since the creation, and yet, amazing- 
ly rapid as light travels, no ray from-them has 
yet reached us! 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Peace CONCLUDED BETWEEN FRANCE AND AUSTRIA.— 
The North Briton brings the important intelligence 
that the war between France and Austria is over, that 
a peace has been concluded by which France hands 
Lombardy over to the King of Sardinia, Austria re- 
tains ber c -ntrol of Venice, and the other Italian 
States are to be leagued together in a confederacy with 
the Pope to preside over them, Venice having the 
privilege alzo of being in the confederation, though 
under the rule of Austria. 

Stave Trape.—The Washington Star denies the re- 
port that sixty or seventy cargoes of African negroes 
have been landed in the United States since the suc- 
cessful voyage of the Wanderer. It adds, however, 
that the parties in the South, interested in the revival 
of the trade, are doing their best to embarrass the ac- 
tion of the Government officers charged with the duty 
of guarding the coasts. 

Eneusnu News.—A deputation from the Atlantic 
Steamship Company (Galway line) had waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge sundry improve- 
ments at Galway harbor. 

It was announced that the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany obtain the codperation of Robert Stephenson, 
Professor Wheatstone and Thompson, who, with Mr. 
Varley, consulting electrician of the Company, and 
other scientific individuals, will form a committee to 
investigate and advise as to the construction of the 
next cable. 

Mr. Seward, Secretary of the Atlantic Telegraph 


INTELLIGENCER. 


rumor that the cable had never been in perfect opera. 
tion. 


a total of three hundred and sixty-six messages or 
thirty-nine hundred and forty words. 


who are over sixty years of age. 
the proposed Japanese embassy to the United Stateg 


will take place. 
conservative party, who are opposed to all innova. 








He shows that there were actually transmitted 


In the British Parliament there are sixty members 
Japan.—There appears to be tonsiderable doubt if 
The North China Herald says: “The 


tions, are determined to prevent this infraction of the 


law which prohibits Japanese leaving their country, 
The two delegates who have been named for Wash. 
ington are themselves anxious to go, but their depar. 
ture will certainly be delayed, for the present at least, 
A council for foreign affairs has been established at 
Jeddo, consisting of five princes. 
for Great Britain are not yet nominated.” 


The ambassadors 


More Witp Arricans.—The Mobile Mercury, which 


is good authority for such infcrmation, states that re- 
cently another cargo of wild Africans was landed in 
the South, and sold. 
famous trade is carried on by our ‘‘Southern breth- 


We have no doubt that this in. 


rev,” which can now be done with impunity, as no 


jury there will convict the pirates engaged in it. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiour anD Mgeat.—The Flour market is stil] ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The receipts are small but the stock 
isample. Old stock superfine is held at $5 a 5 25 per 
barrel and fresh ground from new Wheat at $5 50a6 62; 
there is no inquiry for the former, ard buyers refuse 
the highest quotation for the latter. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 00 to $5 25 for superfine and trom 
$5 75 up to 7 50 for extras and extra family, accord- 
ing to freshness and quality. Nothing doing in Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 00 
and the latter at $3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is alight demand for new Wheat, 
and prices are again still very weak. Sales of 5200 
bushels prime new red at $1 18 a $1 22, and choice 
white at $1 27a 131 per bushel. Rye is dull at 81 
cents. Corn is in limited supply, but there is very 
little demand forit. Small sales of yellow at 79 a 81c, 
Oats are dull; small sales of Pennsylvania at 39¢ 
per bushel for old, and 38 cents for Delaware. 

CLovERSEED comes forward slowly. Sales of fair 
and good quality at $5 50 a $5 75 per 64 lbs. 
Timothy, if here, would readily command $2 50. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 60 a 1 70 per bushel. 





UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE- 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, lees than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00; 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Company, publishes letters contradictory of the absurd | Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank. 
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